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GHOST-SEEING.* 



" Wir sind so klug und dennoch spukt's in Tegel." — Faust. 

Is there within the bounds of nature, perceptible to mortal 
sense, the reality of what is intended by the word " ghost " ? Or 
is all reputed ghost-seeing pure hallucination on the part of the 
seer ? 

The question, notwithstanding belief in ghosts is as old as 
human history, still awaits an authoritative answer. It still 
divides the opinions alike of the thinking and the unthinking — 
some affirming on the ground of experience or credible testimony, 
others denying on the ground of alleged improbability or impos- 
sibility. The one-sided culture of physical science is swift to 
reject whatever eludes material tests, complacently resolving into 
temporary suspension of reason the professed experience of 
witnesses whose mental sanity is otherwise allowed to be unim- 
peachable. 

*1. Zauberbibliothek. 6 Theile. Von Georg Conrad Horst. Mainz. 
1821-26. 
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The aversion of science to this class of phenomena is due to 
the prevalent assumption of a supernatural origin. Call them 
supernatural and you shut them out from the field of scientific 
inquiry, whose limits are the bounds of nature. Let us at once 
discard this phrase as impertinent and misleading. "With what 
there may be outside of nature, we have nothing to do in this 
connection. If nature means anything, it means the all of finite 
being. The question is: Are ghosts a part of that all, subject 
to nature's method and rule? Grant the affirmative, and yon 
encounter difficulties which seem to the understanding insur- 
mountable. Assume the negative, and you are affronted by a 
mass of testimony which no sane philosophy can afford to despise 
— testimony reaching back to remotest time. When the author of 
the book of Job makes Bliphaz the Temanite say: "A spirit 
passed before my face, the hair of my flesh stood up ; I could 
not discern the form [that is, the outlines] thereof, an image was 
before me" — he voices the experience of countless ghost-seers 
from that time to this. Pliny the younger, writing more than a 
thousand years later to his friend Sura, asks his opinion about 
ghosts, and tells a story of a haunted house at Athens which 
reads precisely like one of the narratives of Jung Stilling or 
Mrs. Crowe. • 

However the learned may decide the question, — ghosts or no 
ghosts in foro scientim, — ghost-seem^, explain it as we may, is a 
fact about which there is no dispute. It is of this, in some of 
its phases, that I propose to speak. 

I begin with the nearest, the phenomena of dreams. Dream- 
ing is a kind of ghost-seeing, a beholding of phantoms, personal 
and impersonal, of forms and faces, human or bestial, animate 
or inanimate. " I saw," people say when relating their dreams. 
The objects are phantasmal, but the seeing is actual. We call it 
seeing with "the mind's eye" when the object seen is not mate- 
rially present. But in fact it is only through the mind that we 
see at all, in the sense of perceiving. No physiologist can 
explain the connection between the image on the retina and the 
act of perception. In waking vision as well as in dreaming, it is 
the mind that perceives, constructing from notices furnished by 
the eye, in accordance with certain categories of the understand- 
ing, the object perceived. What the eye reports is not the object 
perceived by the mind, but only the motive and occasion of the 
vision. Images may be painted on the retina when nothing cor- 
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responding with those images is seen by the mind, because the 
mind in a fit of abstraction is seeing something else. " Her eyes 
are open," says the doctor in " Macbeth." " Ay ! but tbeir sense 
is shut." 

The presence of an external object is not an indispensable 
condition of seeing; the sensation so termed may be induced 
by the independent, spontaneous action of the mind. We see in 
our dreams as truly as in our waking experience, or what we call 
waking. For, after all, who knows what waking is, except as 
contrasted with our nightly sleep, or how far we are really 
awake when we seem to be so 1 Shakespeare may have written 
more truly than he knew, or than we interpret him, when he 
made the old magician say, " We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of." I can imagine a waking out of this chronic somnam- 
bulism of our life which shall show us the reality of what we 
now see only the symbol and the shadow. 

Dreaming, like waking, is a thing of degrees. Our ordinary 
dreams are a meaningless play of phantasms for which we see no 
cause, and care too little to seek one. A confused rabble of 
incongruous images drives across the field of our vision like the 
" wild hunt " of German folk-lore, and leaves no distinct impres- 
sion on the mind. Dreams of this sort — and they constitute the 
larger part of our dreaming — are due to imperfect sleep — sleep in 
which the state of the body, and the action upon us of the world 
without, prevent the entire seclusion and free action of the souL 
The brain is still active, but no longer retains its gubernatorial 
office; it lets go the helm, and mental life drifts. In perfect 
sleep, the senses are shut to all external impressions, and the soul, 
which knows no sleep, disencumbered and freed from the thrall- 
dom of sense, inhabits and fashions its own world. The dreams 
which occur in that state have a staid, consequential character; 
they mean something, had we only the key to their right inter- 
pretation. Such dreams are not very common. For although the 
soul must be supposed to be always active in sleep, yet, in order 
that its action may give us dreams, it must report itself in 
the brain ; and whether, and how distinctly, it shall do so in any 
case, must depend on the idiosyncrasy of the individual. Then, 
again, supposing the soul's nocturnal experience to report itself 
in the brain, there is still another condition of dreaming, to wit, 
that the record present itself to our consciousness on waking. 
For a dream which we are not aware of having had is no dream. 
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And that encounter of our consciousness with the night record 
depends on the manner of our waking. If the transition from 
deep sleep to broad waMng is gradual, the passage through 
that antechamber and limbo of the mind is likely to prove 
a baptism of oblivion. But let a man be suddenly awakened 
out of a deep sleep, and always, I believe, he will be aware 
of having dreamed. He will catch the vanishing trail of a 
vision if he does not recover the whole. That which wakes 
him will be apt to mingle in some way with the dream, and con- 
stitute one of its moments. For, be it observed, no dream is 
complete — they are all fragments, episodes to some unknown 
method and epic of the soul. 

The soul has methods of her own, and converses on her own 
account with the invisible world — a converse independent of 
place and time. She has visions not only of what is but of what 
is to be. Hence dreams are sometimes prophetic, either in the 
way of distinct annunciation, as the elder Africanus, in the 
" Somnium Scipionis," foretells to the younger his coming fort- 
unes; or in the way of allegory, as Pharaoh's dream of the 
seven fat kine and the seven lean kine foreshadowed, according 
to Joseph's interpretation, so many years of plenty and so many 
of famine. 

An instance of allegorical dreaming is recorded by Goethe as 
happening to his maternal grandfather, Textor, portending his 
promotion to a seat in the Senate. He saw himself in his custom- 
ary place in the Common Council, when, suddenly, one of the 
aldermen, then in perfect health, rose from his chair on the 
elevated platform occupied by that board, and courteously beck- 
oned to him to take the vacant seat. This man soon after died 
in a fit of apoplexy; a successor, as usual, was chosen by lot from 
the lower board, and the lot fell to Textor. 

A third class of prophetic dreams are those in which coming 
events are neither foretold in words nor ailegorically foreshad- 
owed, but seen by the dreamer as actually occurring. Such 
dreams are styled by Artemidorus * " theorematic." Mrs. Crowe, 
in her "Night-side of Nature," records a dream of this sort, 
relating to Major Andr6, of tragic fame. When Andr6, on a 
visit to friends in Derbyshire, before his embarkation for America, 
was introduced to a certain Mr. Cnmmington, that gentleman 
recognized in him the original of the countenance of a man 
* Oneiroeritiea, Lib. I., Cap. 2. 
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whom he had seen, in a dream, arrested in the midst of a forest, 
and afterward hung on a gallows. 

Schopenhauer relates an instance from his own experience. 
He had emptied his inkstand by mistake instead of the sand-box 
on a freshly written page. The ink flowed down upon the floor, 
and the chamber-maid was summoned to wipe it up. While doing 
so, she remarked that she had dreamed the night before of 
wiping up ink from the floor of that room. When Schopenhauer 
questioned her statement, she referred him to the maid who 
had slept with her, and to whom she had related the dream 
on awaking. He called the other maid, and before she could 
communicate with her fellow-servant, asked her: " What did that 
girl dream of last night ? " "I don't know." " Yes, you do ; she 
told you her dream in the morning." " Oh, I remember. She 
told me she dreamed of wiping up ink in your library." 

Dreams like this, too trivial to be recorded, and seldom 
remembered, are psychologically valuable, as tending to prove 
that the soul is essentially clairvoyant. When not impeded and 
overpowered by the action of the senses and the exigencies 
of the waking life, it seems to be taken up into union with the 
universal spirit, to which there is no here nor there, no now nor 
then, and to have sight not only of what is, but of what has been, 
and of what is to be. These categories of past, present, and 
future, which determine the action of the finite mind, have no 
existence for the infinite. To that all place is here, and all 
history now. 

This view of prophetic dreaming, familiar to modern psychol- 
ogists, is by no means new. Socrates, in the Phsedon, declares 
that true vision comes to the soul when detached from the body. 
Quintus, in Cicero's "De Divinatione," says: "The soul* flour- 
ishes in sleep, freed from the senses and all impeding cares, while 
the body lies supine, as if dead. And because this soul has lived 
from all eternity, and has been conversant with innumerable 
souls, it sees all things in nature." t 

And again : " When the soul in sleep is screened from com- 
panionship and the contagion of the body, it remembers the past, 
discerns the present, foresees the future. Much more will it do 
this after death, when it shall have altogether departed from the 

* The word is animus, which, though usually rendered mind, is evidently, 
in this connection, equivalent to what we call soul. 
t "De Divinat. ," Lib. I. 51. 
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body. Hence, at the approach of death, its divining power is 
greatly increased."* " The dying behold the images of the dead." 
Posidonius, of Apamea, he tells us, supposes three ways by which 
the soul may have prescience of the future : first, by its own 
nature, as related to Godhead ; second, by reading the truth in 
other immortal souls, of which the air is full ; third, by direct 
converse of Deity with the soul in sleep, t 

The soul, when sleep is perfect, has visions independent of 
time and place, seeing as present what to the walking subject is 
future. Whether or not the vision shall be transmitted to the 
brain, and there brought to consciousness, depends on organic 
conditions which are found in some subjects and not in others. 
When thus transmitted it takes the form of a dream — it may be 
allegoric, or it may be theorematic. And such dreams are pro- 
phetic, f atidic. When, on the other hand, a vision of impending 
calamity, for want of the requisite conditions, fails to formulate 
itself as dream in the brain, it induces, according to Schopen- 
hauer, that vague, uneasy foreboding of evil which we call pre- 
sentiment. A presentiment, then, is an abortive vision. 

Nearly related to the class of dreams which I have designated 
as theorematic is the kind of vision which takes the name of 
deuteroskopy, or second-sight, and constitutes a more advanced 
stage of ghost-seeing. 

Second-sight is dreaming without the accompaniment of 
sleep. The soul involuntarily passes into the same state of 
abstraction which it experiences in deep sleep, and has visions 
which it communicates to the brain, whereby the seer beholds, as 
with his bodily eyes, things distant in space, and it may be in 
time, as if they were present realities. Dion Cassius and Philo- 
stratus both relate that Apollonius of Tyana beheld at Ephesus, 
while talking with his disciples, the assassination of the Emperor 
Domitian, which was then occurring in Rome. The life of 
Apollonius contains many incredible things, but this vision 
has, for those who are not predetermined against everything 
of the sort, an air of likelihood, from the close resemblance 
which it bears to modern reputed cases of second-sight. It is 
hard to believe that all the stories, so widely diffused and so 
strongly vouched, of similar visions are forgeries. But incre- 
dulity, in seeking to evade a marvel, often embraces a greater. 
* lb. Lib. I. 30. t lb. 
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Swedenborg, conversing with friends at Gottenburg, is said to 
have been arrested in his speech, precisely as Apollonius was, by 
the vision of a fire then raging at Stockholm, a distance of nearly 
three hundred miles. No fact in Swedenborg's life is better 
attested. Such things do not admit of absolute demonstration, 
and there are minds so constituted as to be incapable of receiv- 
ing anything of which the understanding cannot detect the 
method and <the law. Incredulity in such matters is commonly 
regarded as the mark of a strong understanding. If so, a strong 
understanding is not the highest type of mind. The fact is, it is 
oftener the will than the understanding which refuses credit to 
spiritual marvels. 

Second-sight, it will be observed, is not vaticination; it is 
not a foretelling of the future on the ground of the present, not 
a reading of probabilities, but a vision which happens to the seer 
— perhaps is forced upon him when not thinking of the subject, 
but engaged with something else. Dr. Johnson, in his account 
of a journey to the Hebrides, thus describes it. " The second- 
sight is an impression made either by the mind upon the eye, or 
by the eye upon the mind, by which things distant or future are 
perceived and seen as if they were present. A man on a journey, 
far from home, falls from his horse ; another, who is perhaps at 
work about the house, sees him bleeding on the ground, com- 
monly with a landscape of the place where the accident befalls 
him.'' 

The dear Doctor reserves his decision as to the authenticity of 
these phenomena. " There is against it," he says, " the seeming 
analogy of things confusedly seen and little understood ; and 
for it the indistinct cry of national persuasion, which, perhaps, 
may be resolved at last into prejudice and tradition. I could 
never advance my curiosity to conviction, but came away at last 
only willing to believe." 

A case of second-sight not unlike the visions of the Highland 
seers occurs in Homer's "Odyssey," where Theoklymenos, at a 
feast of Penelope's suitors, sees them already suffering the 
vengeance which awaits them.* 

To the same category has been assigned the celebrated vision 
of Cazotte, regarding the Reign of Terror in France, of which 
he himself was a victim. If authentic, it is certainly the most 

* eldaKuv di ir^eov npo6vpov irXeirf 6% teal aiiX?/, 
U/iivuv 'Epefioofie iirb £6$ov. 
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astounding example of prevision on record. We have it on the 
authority of La Harpe, who, it seems, did not himself give it to 
the press. It was found among his papers, and published after 
his death. De Boismont says it can only be received with hesi- 
tation, though vouched by Madame de Genlis and Madame la 
Oomtesse de Beauharnais. For my own part, I incline to 
believe that Cazotte did utter in La Harpe's presence the sub- 
stance of the prophecy ascribed to him, but that La Harpe, 
writing from recollection, after the events predicted, uninten- 
tionally mingled details of what happened with what he heard. 

We come now to ghost-seeing in the narrower and commonly 
received sense of the term, distinguished from second-sight by 
greater immediateness of vision in the seer, and a more denned 
personality in the object. In second-sight the objects are seen 
as in a picture, but here they are seen as material objects appear 
to the waking eye. 

Foremost in this class are the hallucinations caused by disease, 
and universally recognized as such, the phantoms evoked by 
mania a potu, and the often-cited spectral affliction of the Ger- 
man Nicolai. Poor Nicolai is pilloried by G-oethe in the " Wal- 
purgisnacht," where he figures as " Proktophantasmist," with a 
broad allusion to the leech-cure prescribed by his physician. 
Scarcely he deserved that punishment, already sufficiently pun- 
ished by the irony of fate, which doomed the great champion of 
rationalism, the doughty denier of ghosts, to be visited by troops 
of ghosts in broad day for successive weeks. The case is impor- 
tant as proving that sight is not dependent on external impres- 
sions. It is false to say, in such cases, that the subject "imagines" 
that he sees. He does see, as truly as I see the paper on which 
I am writing, though not by images painted on the retina. 
Through the eye alone we see nothing but color and motion. All 
perception is an act of the understanding ; and in the cases we 
are considering, it is the understanding that distinguishes between 
phantom and objective reality. The maniac confuses the one 
with the other. The visual sensation is the same ; the eye per- 
ceives no difference. The specter-stricken lady mentioned by 
Dr. Clarke* was obliged - to "thrust her fan into the specter" 
occupying the chair appointed for her at a dinner party, to assure 
herself that a phantom, and not a being of flesh and blood, had 
usurped her seat. 

* "Visions," p. 24. 
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Speaking of ghosts at a feast, it seems to me a great mistake, 
in the representations of "Macbeth" on the stage, to make a real 
body sit for Banquo's ghost in the royal chair. He enters, treads 
the stage, and takes his seat like an ordinary Irving person ; no 
power of make-believe can show him other. A good actor, gazing 
at vacancy, may easily seem to envisage something invisible to 
the rest of the company. That something vanishes when the 
usurper resolutely claims his seat. 

' ' Why so, — being gone, I am a man again." 

We have examples of ghost-hearing, of ghosts that present 
no visible image, but address themselves to the ear alone. 

Captain Rogers, commander of a ship called The Society, 
bound to Virginia in 1664, while asleep in his cabin, dreamed 
that some one pulled him by the arm, calling to him to get up 
and look out for the safety of the ship. He was awakened by 
the dream, but paid no heed to the summons, and went to sleep 
again, when the warning was repeated. This happened several 
times, till at last, though aware of no danger, he turned out and 
went on deck. The wind was fair; a sounding taken a short 
time previous had shown a hundred fathoms. There seemed to 
be no ground for alarm, and he was about to turn in again when 
a voice from an invisible speaker said to him : " Heave the lead! " 
It was done, and eleven fathoms reported. " Heave again ! " said 
the voice. Now it was seven fathoms. The captain immediately 
gave the order : " 'Bout ship ! " and by the time the order was 
executed the sounding was only four fathoms. Evidently the 
ship, on her former tack, would have soon run aground.* 

Robert Dale Owen has recorded an amazing story of the 
rescue of a wrecked vessel off the Banks of Newfoundland by 
means of a timely apparition.! In 1828, the mate of a bark in 
that latitude, sitting in his state-room and working out his obser- 
vation for the day, espies in the cabin some one whom he sup- 
poses to be the captain, writing on a slate. Going nearer, he 
discovers that it is not the captain nor any member of the bark's 
company. The captain is called, but the stranger has vanished. 
They examine the slate ; on it is written, " Steer to the norVest." 

* Ennemoser's "History of Magic," — appendix. Quoted by Mrs. Howitt 
from a work entitled " Signs before Death." 
+ "Footfalls," etc., "The Rescue," p. 333. 
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The wind permitting, curious to know what would come of it, 
they lay their course in that direction, ordering a sharp lookout 
from the mast-head. In a short time they come upon a vessel 
fast bound in ice, threatened with destruction; crew, officers, 
and passengers nearly famished. These are taken off by the 
bark, and in one of the passengers is seen the prototype of the 
writer on the slate, who had been lying in a profound sleep at the 
time when the stranger appeared in the cabin of the bark. This 
verifies what Sir John Lubbock says : that in dreaming the spirit 
seems to leave the body. 

The peculiarity in this case, supposing the narrative authentic, 
is the want of a previous connection, and attraction arising there- 
from, between the ghostly visitor and the mate of the bark. The 
case is as hard to classify as it is difficult of belief. The strong- 
est argument for its authenticity is precisely its uniqueness in 
the annals of spectrology. It is simply too strange for fiction. 

A careful study of the records of apparitions will show, I 
think, that such visitations most often occur in the hours of day- 
light, and not, according to popular superstition, at dead of night. 
And — what is very important; — the best authenticated cases are 
those of living persons, or persons in articulo mortis, or recently 
departed, and not of persons long deceased. 

Of Swedenborg's professed intercourse with the spirits of the 
departed I have never been able to satisfy myself how much, or 
whether aught, can be justly regarded as objective converse — as 
anything more than the seer's dream. The alleged tests, for 
example, — the reporting of what passed between the Princess 
Ulrica of Sweden and her brother, at their last interview before 
the death of the latter, — I cannot accept as complete demonstra- 
tion. The princess herself, it seems, was not convinced. " How 
Herr von Swedenborg obtained his information I cannot guess, 
but I do not believe that he conversed with my departed 
brother." 

Apparitions of the living, on temporary leave of absence from 
their bodies, present, if not a more credible, a more acceptable 
phenomenon. 

That the soul of a living person possesses this power of disen- 
gaging itself for a time from the fleshly body and appearing at a 
distance by means of the more ethereal body which is proper to 
it, and a semblance of apparel with which it invests itself, is con- 
fidently assumed by pneumatologists. The theory of these 
vol. cxxxin. — no. 298. 20 
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psychical outings explains the supposed fact of spectral appari- 
tions, and was evidently framed for the purpose. Deep mutual 
sympathy between two widely separated individuals may, it is 
believed, bring this faculty into play when one of the parties 
in sore distress craves the other's presence and aid. Captain 
Meadows Taylor relates a vision which he had in India of a 
dearly beloved English lady whom he had hoped sometime to 
call his wife : 

"One evening I was at the village of Dewar Kudea, after a long afternoon 
and evening march from Muktul. I lay down very weary ; Trot the barking of 
village dogs, the baying of jaekals, and over-fatigue and heat, prevented 
sleep. I was wide-awake and restless. Suddenly, for my tent-door was wide 
open, I saw the face and figure so familiar to me, but looking older, and with 
a sad and troubled expression. The dress was white and seemed covered 
with a profusion of lace, and glistened in the bright moonlight. The arms 
were stretched out, and a low, plaintive cry : ' Do not let me go ! do not let 
me go!' reached me. I sprang forward, but the figure receded, growing 
fainter and fainter, till I could see it no longer ; but the low, sad tones still 
sounded. ... I wrote to my father. I wished to know whether there was 
any hope for me. He wrote back to me these words : ' Too late, my dear son; 
on the very day of the vision you describe to me, was married.' " 

Of this actio in distans, Schopenhauer claims that the inter- 
vening space between the agent and the object, whether full or 
void, has no influence whatever on the action; it is all one 
whether that space be the distance of an inch or of a billion Uranus- 
orbits. He supposes a nexus of beings which rests on a very 
different order — deeper, more original and immediate than that 
which has the laws of space, time, and causality for its basis ; 
an order in which the first and most universal, because merely 
formal, laws of nature are no longer valid ; in which time and 
space no longer separate individuals, and in which, accordingly, 
the individualization and isolation wrought by those forms no 
longer oppose impassable bounds to the communication of 
thought and the immediate influence of the will. 

From the ghosts of the living we pass to the ghosts of the 
dead. If the soul before the cessation of animal life can act on 
distant objects and present an appearance to distant friends, it 
would, a fortiori, seem to possess this power when animal life is 
extinct, or on the eve of extinction. The records of apparitions 
of persons in articulo mortis are too numerous and too well 
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vouched to admit of reasonable doubt. WIeland, an inveterate 
skeptic on all points connected with a future life, admits the 
possibility of such apparitions, and gives an instance from his own 
knowledge, which he pronounces "indubitable, but incompre- 
hensible and incredible."* 

Differing from this in the circumstance that a day had elapsed 
between the death and the apparition is the case related by the 
aforenamed Meadows Taylor, among his Indian experiences. A 
soldier enters his captain's tent, and begs that the arrears of his 
pay may be sent to his mother in England. The captain, bnsy 
with his writing, takes down the address, and promises to fulfill 
the request. Shortly after, it occurs to him that the soldier had 
violated the rules of the service in entering the tent without 
saluting, and in his hospital dress. He summons his sergeant. 
" Why did yon allow to come to me in that irregular man- 
ner?" The man was thunderstruck. " Sir," he exclaimed, "do 
not you remember he died yesterday in hospital, and was buried 
this morning?" 

Narrations like this, though not to be received without reserve 
and careful weighing of the evidence on which they rest, are 
somewhat relieved of their incredibility by the supposition of an 
interval, greater or less, between the cessation of animal life and 
the entrance of the soul on its new career. If any living, think- 
ing principle survives the ruin of the flesh, if there be a " sonl," 
in the popular sense, that sonl will be likely to retain, for a time, 
the sensibilities, and to feel the attractions of its old relations. 
The desire to benefit surviving friends can hardly be denied it. 
If this can only be done by a personal apparition, the appearing 
in familiar form will be simply a question of power to appear. 
I can as easily conceive the soul to be endowed with that power 
as I can conceive of psychical existence at all, dissevered from 
the animal body. But where the aim of the apparition is merely 
information — the communication of some important fact — it is 
not necessary to suppose an objective presence. The end may be 
accomplished by subjective impressions, by action on the mind 
of the individual to be informed — in other words, by a vision. 
And so I can suppose that the captain in the India service, in 
the anecdote just related, may have had a vision of the soldier, 
effected by the will of the latter acting on the mind, and through 
the mind on the senses, of the former. This explanation, it is 
* Euthanasia. Drittes (Jespr&ch. 
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evident, will not apply to cases in which the reputed apparition 
leaves a sensible token behind, as in that of the shipwrecked 
voyager who left his writing on the slate. 

Of a different sort, and more difficult of belief, are objective 
apparitions of the long deceased. The improbability increases 
with the lapse of time. It would be unphilosophical to deny 
apodictically the possibility of such apparitions, but one may be 
pardoned for reserving assent to what, if true, perplexes one's 
view of the future state with added, insoluble difficulties. The 
reason for greater slowness of belief in this case than in that of 
the recently departed is the feeling that souls once thoroughly 
severed from the flesh, new-bodied and new-sphered, cannot quit 
their new sphere except by the way of new death. Were it not 
so, — if, conscious of a former existence and inspirited by its 
memories, departed friends and departed worthies could " revisit 
the glimpses of the moon," and make themselves manifest in 
earthly scenes to earthly sense, — then, assuredly, such visitations 
would be among the unquestioned and common events of life. 
But what are the hundreds or the thousands of recorded appari- 
tions to the sumless millions of the dead ? St. Augustine was 
confident that the dead could not return, for if they could, his 
sainted mother would have come to him with instruction and 
counsel and relief. The argument has weight ; if one can return, 
why not others ? Why not all ? If the thing were not impossi- 
ble, who can doubt that many longing souls would have experi- 
enced and established it beyond a question. Were there any 
sure path or passage, or way of communion with that dumb 
realm, who can doubt that human affection would have found 
it out ? If the dead could come to us, how often would they not 
have been forced to come at the call of love? What spirit, 
endowed with human sensibilities, could resist that appeal if the 
way were open to hear and answer 1 We must either doubt that 
"quce curafuit vivis eadem sequitur failure repostos," or conclude 
that the gates of the silent land open but one way. 

Says Wordsworth's "Margaret": 

" I look for ghosts, but none will force 
Their way to me ; 'tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 
For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night 
With love and longings infinite." 
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Modern sorcery, misnamed "spiritualism," professes to have 
opened the everlasting gates and to maintain free communication 
with departed souls ; not with former acquaintance merely, but 
with any and all of the wise and good who figure in human his- 
tory. The number of those who agree in this profession amounts 
to many thousands, its votaries say millions. Science has ex- 
amined their pretensions, and pronounced them groundless ; and 
because, here and there, it detected imposture, has rashly con- 
cluded that imposture and delusion are the only factors in the 
business — that all who engage in it are either knaves or fools. 

Whether any of the phenomena of spiritism necessitate 
the supposition of unknown, intelligent agents, is a question I 
do not care to discuss. I will only remark that physical science 
can hardly be regarded as a trustworthy witness or a competent 
judge in a matter where the fundamental positions of the parties 
are antagonistic, where the method of the critic conflicts with 
the postulate conditions of the advocate, and where a hundred 
failures or detected impostures are not decisive against the whole 
class of phenomena in question. But as for pretended communi- 
cations with defunct worthies, there is, in my judgment, no suf- 
ficient proof of anything authentic in this kind. The examples 
which have hitherto been offered confirm this judgment; and 
when the necromancers plead, as excuse for the platitudes of 
these utterances, that the communication is qualified by the 
"medium" through which it comes, they fail to perceive that 
this admission is fatal to their cause. When Wordsworth and 
Shakespeare are made to drivel, it is obvious that we have the 
mind of the "medium," and not the mind he is supposed to 
represent. For thirty years and more this sorcery has been in 
vogue, and not one ray of unquestionable light has been shed on 
that which it most concerns us to know of the future state. 
Granting the agency of spirits in some of its manifestations, the 
grand mistake of spiritism is the taking for granted that disem- 
bodied spirits are necessarily wiser and more knowing than 
spirits in the flesh. The more rational presumption is that the 
acting spirits in these experiments — spirits that have nothing 
better to do than to assist at table-tipping and other tricks for 
the entertainment of gaping marvel-mongers — have lost the little 
knowledge and the little sense they may have had when clothed 
with mortal bodies. Justinus Kerner, the most scientific and con- 
scientious of modern pneumatologists, confirms this view. He 
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and others who have studied the subject with serious care agree 
with Plato, that only the souls of the brutal and depraved revisit 
the earth, and approach mortals with objective manifestations. 

The question of ghosts, so far as it relates to the sensible 
manifestation of translated souls, is one which eludes the grasp 
of science. The negative is indemonstrable on physical grounds ; 
and the affirmative can never, by individual testimony, be estab- 
lished in the common conviction of mankind. 

That the spirits of the departed are near us in sympathy 
and trust, not unconscious of our doings and our fortunes, nor 
quite unable to help us, in our straits, with occult influences and 
unworded suggestions, it is pleasant to believe. That they can 
be cited and summoned at will, constrained to answer inquiries, 
brought to the witness-stand in a court of necromancers, cross- 
questioned by a "medium," pumped to amuse a prurient curi- 
osity, is a notion abhorrent to all my conceptions of a future 
state, and seems a desecration of the reverend sanctities of the 
spirit- world. For aught I know to the contrary, there may be 
spirits in " the vasty deep," groveling, lost creatures, who aid 
and abet these fooleries ; but, for my part, I wish to have nothing 
to do with these clowns of the pit. 

There are mental experiences, mysterious, indefinable, which 
suggest the action upon us of conscious, intelligent powers — 
experiences which answer to the beautiful idea of spiritual guard- 
ianship, so rife in ages past. Who has not known them 1 "Who 
has not experienced at times those sudden intuitions, impulses, 
new determinations of thought and will, whose advent could not 
be explained by association of ideas, as links in a chain of mental 
sequence, where the preceding involves the following, biit which 
burst upon us like messages from the Unknown, interposing 
with a flash new births of the soul? Inspirations that shed 
exceeding day on the mind, — those inexplicable warnings that 
restrained us on the brink of danger, those swift fulgurations of 
hope that caught us tottering on the verge of despair, those sweet 
consolations welling up from the deep in our agony of grief,— 
who has not known them ? How natural to suppose in them a 
spiritual influence streaming in upon us from without ! If spirits 
may not visit us with those sensible approaches which make us 

" fools of nature 

So horridly to shake our dispositions 

With thoughts heyond the reaches of our souls," 
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yet, granting the existence of spirits unfleshed, impalpable, 
there is nothing in reason that forbids the supposition of their 
proximity, of their ministering presence, of their quickening 
influence. 

"Who can believe that the limits of sense are the bounds of 
intelligent being 1 And out of that unseen world where science 
cannot reach, and which enfolds the visible as space encompasses 
sun and planet, who knows what strengths may come to feed and 
refresh this mortal life ? 

Frederic H. Hedge. 



